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ABSTRACT 

In 1972, using Title I funds, a study was initiated 
to determine the effects of using teacher aides and student tutors in 
renediating reading deficient second and third graders in the Boise 
schools. The two schools in the pilot prograo were located in areas 
having a high incidence of low-incoae fatilies. Tutor uanagers 
(paraprofesslonals) supervised and aanaged the tutoring prograa in 
each school. They trained fifth and sixth graders in the techniques 
of tutoring basic reading skills, tutored children, gave pretests and 
posttests, kept records, prepared the student logs, and kept student 
profile sheets on each child tutored. The structured tutoring 
involved the diagnosis of the child's reading skills, individual work 
with the child using prescribed teaching nethods, and a criterion 
posttest Measuring the knowledge of the child at the end of the 
tutoring. The tutored group outperfo7.Bed the control group in 
acquiring basic reading skills^ and of the 54 students who were 
tutored, only one failed to make a significant ioproveaeit in reading 
skills during the relatively short period of six weeks that the 
tutoring program was in operation. Statistical data, cost analysis 
infornation, and implications for further study are included in the 
report. (TO) 
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Each year, millions of children In the Unltod States begin 
schcx)l with keen anticipation. They want to go to school and they want, 
most of all, to learn to read. For some children, this feeling of liking 
school persists during the(r entire school experience. But for approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the children In the United States, those who fall 
to learn to read In the first grade, a failure syndrome seems to set In. 
This becomes apparent to sensitive parents and teachers when they see 
their children's attitude change from one of liking school to outright 
aversion to the entire school environment. 

Schools have traditionally been organized and operated to 
accommodate the educational advancement of the average and above-average 
student. Curriculum content has largely lacked appeal and meaning to 
those persons who are less academically Inclined. School activities and 
social life programs have often faded to Involve those with the greatest 
need; their reward systems have failed to motivate the disadvantaged 
student and have Instead, often Intensified his sense of Inadequacy and 
failure. 
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!h Impoverished h<mes where there are no books or magazines, 
children's Interest In reading Is understand I ng I y limited* These 
children seldom experience the motivation derived from the discovery that 
they can read successfully. Even though they may have the same range of 
abilities and potential talents as more advantaged Individuals, they 
usually have greater difficulty reaching their potential and they usually 
need supportive services, currlcular modifications, and specially trained 
personnel In order to achieve satisfactorily In school. 

One of the most pressing problems In elementa)"y education 
today Is the exceedingly high percentage of children with severe reading 
difficulties* Estimates vary widely but several authorities (Harris, i965; 
Bakwin, 1966) have suggested that between 10 and 15 percent of the 
elementary school population Is at least two years behind grade level. 

Relssman (1962) notes disadvantaged children experience more 
than ordinary fear of failure, especially In the school setting. He 
speculat3d that when these children meet people whose standards appear 
unachlevably higher than their own, a sense of paralyzed Inadequacy Impairs 
their effort and frustrates any hope of matching such Ideal figures. 

Teachers throughout Idaho and across the nation are faced with 
Increasing numbers of students who lack basic skills needed to attain 
success In day-to-day academic pursuits. The recently completed Idaho 
Needs Assesstnent and the Needs Assessment of the Boise Schools Indicate 
clearly that many students, particularly those from low socio-economic 
status homes have serious difficulty mastering basic reading skills and 
soon develop a poor attitude (affect) toward reading specifically, and 
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toward school generally. Traditional approaches to remediating children 
who do not learn to read In the first grade have been largely Ineffective. 
As a result, problems compound for a child who enters the second grade 
without being able to read adequately. 

Educators generally support the Idea that greater success Is 
encountered In remediating reading deficiencies If they are Identified 
and treated at an early age. Individual tutoring as a major approach In 
teaching children to read Is as old as Socrates; but the training of 
non-professionals as tutors Is a more recent happening. 

Recent research (Blank, 1969; Solomon, 1971; Congreve, 1969; 
Harrison, 1972) has demonstrated that low-achlevelng students do not learn 
unless teaching- 1 earning experiences are highly structured and are sensi- 
tive to Individual differences In children. Thus far, It has not been 
possible to create this type of learning environment Independent of a 
tutorial relationship. For example, Blank and Solomon found that wi.en 
Instruction was highly structured and provided on a one-to-one basis dally 
by a tutor, significant gains were realized by disadvantaged students. It 
may be argued that any one-to-one situation may produce similar results. 
However, when the experiment was repeated without highly structured Inter- 
action betweer. the student and the tutor, there was no significant change. 
Blank and Solomon further suggest that the relationship with an Involved 
and warm adult might be the missing link to learning; but that In order to 
achieve significant cognitive galnr., the time and training must be highly 
structurtid. 
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Yutzy (1973) states that "Tutor training Is probably an essentia 
Ingredient fn any tutorial program* Tutoring skills are not Instinctive 
bjt are rare-^requlrlng techniques that only a few teachers were taught or 
had the opportunity to learn." 

Gartner, Kohler, and Retssman (1971) reported that from Rome 
to California there was mounting evidence that children learn more from 
teaching otfier children ^ LIppttt, LIppItt, and Relseman (1969) have 
reported studies using cross-age tutoring programs (Junior high students 
tutored elementary grade pupils) and reported teacher-observed gains In 
socialization among the older children and assistance to the younger 
children. They estimated that since 1968, more than 200 programs had been 
started with youth tutoring youth • 

it was Interesting to note that the programs reporting the most 
significant gains had developed training programs for the tutors, using 
moment-by-moment Instruction, based on establlsKed principles of learning 
and on the techniques of programmed Instruction with Individualized help, 

In a series of experiments conducted over the past four years, 
pertinent findings by Grant Harrison (1968-72) have shown that tutoring^ 
per se, does not benefit learners In most instances. While In oharp 
contrast, It has been demonstrated that If tutoring (s approached In a 
highly structured way, students can benefit a great deal from Individual 
tutoring. This particular approach to tutoring has become known as the 
Harrison Structured Tutoring Program (1971) • Or. Harrlson^s model is 
based on validated learning theory and proven techniques of teaching. 



In 1972, using Title I funds, a study was Initiated to determine 
the effects of using teacher aides (paraprofesslonals) and student tutors 
In remediating reading deficient primary grade students In the Boise Schools. 

The Boise School District serves a rapidly changing communlty—a 
community that Is changing In size, economics, and social structure. On 
one hand there Is growing pressure, particularly from Bolse^s new residents, 
for the school to change to meet some new expectations about what is taught 
and how It Is taught. On the other hand, a traditionally conservative 
element Is proud of Its school system, quite satisfied with the accom- 
plishments and somewhat edgy about rapidly rising costs of education. 

The Boise Schools servo approximately 23,00C students, half of 
whom are elementary pupils. They have many success stories but they also 
have their share of pupils who are not experiencing success In school. A 
1970 study Indicated that 1,500 children would be retained that year and 
would have to repeat a grade. Th6 Board of Trustees was appal led at the 
cost, both In money and damaged egos of children and teachers alike. In 
the opinion of many patrons and educators, reitentlon, as an educational 
solution, was being used for far too many children. 

Many attempts had b^en mado to Improve the situation. A cor- 
rective reading program was started In 1966 using reading specialists who 
worked with children In small groups on a referral basis. Additional speech 
therapists were hired to assist children with language development problems. 
Learning disabilities classes were Initiated In 1968 to provide additional 
help for those children with the most severe learning problems. 



Approaches such as Individualized Instructional pro^.rams, 
programmed learning, open-classroom concept, team teaching, and continuous 
progress programs were tnltfated. These were Mmltod, to some degree, 
by facilities, money available for remodeling. Instructional materials, 
which failed to meet the wide range of abilities encountered.. . . and teachers 
who were not trained In Individual Ize'd Instructional methods. In addition, 
teachers disagreed with the suggestion that they should change either their 
philosophies, their methods, or their retention policies. They expressed 
concern for their many children with reading problems but they didn't feel 
tha^ relaxing retention policies or adopting the open classroom concept 
was the answer, "There simply aren't enough hours In the day to give the 
children the Individual attention they need," was their plea. 

A number of teachers realized their students could use extra 
help each day In mastering course work and in learning to read; many had 
initiated buddy systems and asked for volunteers to tutor some students. 

In his article, "Learning for Mastery," Bloom (1968) takes the 
position that If every student had a very good tutor, most students would 
be able to learn a particular subject to a high degree. He thorn goes on 
to define some of the attributes of a "good" tutor: "... tutoring should 
be available to students as they need It . . . the tutor should be skillful In 
detecting the points of difficulty in the student's learning, and should 
help him in such a way as to free the student from continued dependence 
on him." 

It was reasoned that If the Ideal espoused by BI6om v.as ever to 
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be realized In Boise, a source of tutors would have to be found, and the 
tutors would have to be trained* Seiek (1971) explains that tutors, In 
the past, have had to use existing textbooks, methods and techniques and 
whfle they realized their need for training, to the I r disappointment, 
professional educators did not leap to assist them. 

In order to produce enough tutors for the Boise Schools, It 
war. determined that two things would have to be done; funds would have to 
be provided to hire tutors, or tutors would have to be found who would not 
require salaries. It was also known that once the tutors were found, there 
had to be some mechanism to Insure that students were being Instructed In 
a way that would facilitate learning. Merely providing a student with a 
tutor no more guarantees that a student will learn than traditional methods 
do, unless the Interaction between the tutor and student Is highly struc- 
tured, and based on proven psychological principles of learning. 

After much study and many meetings, the Title I Parents' 
Advisory Council developed these basic tenants In planning a pilot tutoring 
program In two Title I Schools: 

1. Children learn best from other children and adults on a 
one-to-one basis. 

2. Volunteers are dynamic human resources who can help children 
Improve their reading skills, but In order to make the most 
effective and efficient use of their time, specific training 
is necessary. 

3. Tutors are most effective when they are systematically 
trained. 
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4. When older students are trained and serve as tutors, they 
also make significant gains In reading skills, Fifth and 
sixth graders at the elementary school level provide a 
reliable, available, and consistent tutoring task force. 

5. A tutoring program should not Infringe on the time of the 
classroom teacher of either the tutor or the tutee. It 
was believed that teachers were already using their best 
skills^ energies, time and effort In their classrooms, 
and further, that they should In no way be burdened with 
additional duties as a result of the tutoring program. 

6. An Aide or Tutor Manager (paraprofesslonal ) was considered 
to be essential for the management of the program In each 
school. She was also responsible for maintaining flt^s and 
records and communicating with staff members and parents. 

7. As each of these schools received the services of an 
elementary counselor and a reading specialist, these 
Individuals would be encouraged to participate In the 
training program and work as t^am members with the Tutor 
Manager. 

8. Tor ourposes of gathering replication data. It was decided 
to conduct the pilot program In two schools having a 
widely diverse school enrollment, Whitney Schools one of 
the largest elementary, and Madison School, the smallest 
were chosen as the target schools for a smalt Title I 
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Incentive Grant trtled "Structured Ttitorfng— A Systematic 
Approach to Reading Improvement." 

The major focus of this pilot program centered on Improving 
the reading skills of second and third grade students through th'j use of 
trained paraprofesslonals and student tutors from the fifth and sixth 
grades at Whitney and Madison Schools. Both schools were located In 
areas having a high incidence of low-Income families which. In a community 
such as Boise, can be as fr,uch of a barrier as race, color, or culture. 
Persons whose economic status or cultures kept them apart from the main- 
stream of life, found the gravest difficulties In finding employment, and 
achieving economic self-sufficiency; partly because they tended to lack 
the Job skills of an Intellectually based economy. While poverty and 
unemployment were problems of economic and social patterns, they gravely 
affected homeirfe and hence, a child's self-image, aspirations, and 
views of the world. 
Selection and Training of Tutors 

In order to Implement the program, two Tutor Managers (para- 
professlonals) were hired to servo at Whitney School, which had an 
enrollment of 531 students; and one Tutor Manager was hired for Madison 
School with ^n enrollment of 131. The term. Tutor Manager, was used to 
describe their functions, rather than the term, Aide, as their duties were 
different. The Instructional Aide usually served under the direction of 
the teacher; the Tutof Manager supervised and managed the tutoring program 
for her school. Functions, In addition to those delineated by the TIMe I 
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Committee, were: to train fifth and sixth grade children In the techniques 
of tutoring basic reading skills; to tutor children; to give pre-posttests; 
keep records; prepare student logs; and to keep student profile sheets 
on each child tutored. 

The need for supervision and management of the student tutorial 
system can not be overemphasized. It requires the full time services of 
a person who Is not encumbered by additional responsibilities and com- 
mitments, and who Is well trained In tutoring techniques and basic reading 
skills. The Tutor Managers were trained In the use of structured tutoring 
by Dr. Grant Harrison, John Wilkinson, and Reba Keele of the Brigham 
Young University Instructional Research and Development staff. The 
"Supervisor's Guide for the Structured Tutorial Reading Program" (Harrison, 
1972) was used as the major source book. 

The three da/, high Intensity learning workshop Included 
bringing specific skills to mastery through the use of a comprehensive 
criteria check sheet. Supervised role play, Immediate feedback, and 
mastery checks were administered each step of the way. Adult tutors and 
student tutors performed diagnostic pretests under supervision and used 
foi low-up techniques prescribed by Dr. Harrison. Trainees were observed 
while performing each of the tasks learned In the training, and evaluated 
as to whether of not he/she had mastered the techniques. On-going 
evaluation was obtained by keeping a check sheet of student progress on 
each student and the activities of tutors were recorded on student logs 
and were checked frequently to verify consistency In the tutoring. 



Th© subjects, selected from the two Title I Schools, were In 
the lower 40^ range of reading abtllty according to a standardized test, 
Some -Students were referred by teachers on the basis of teacher obser- 
vation of basic reading skill deficiency* 
Tutoring Procedures 

Structured tutoring In reading involved the diagnosis of the 
child's reading skills, Individual work wltl; a child using prescribed 
teaching methods, and a criterion posttest which measured the knowledge 
of the child at the end of tutoring. Children to be tutored wer?) given 
a diagnostic pretest measuring their skills in naming letters, producing 
the sounds of ietl-ers, dlpthonys, and digraphs, reading sight words, and 
decoding skills. On the basis of performance on the pretest. Individual 
tutors began working with the subjects on specific reading $kiils as 
prescribed In Harrison (1972), I 

The actual tutoring Involved four basic steps. First, the 
tutor showed the child how to perform the skills. Secondly, the tutor 
rehearsed the skill with the child until he felt confident that the 
child knew the skill, then the child was given a mastery check In which 
he was asked to produce the narrie or sounds of letters, read sight words, 
or decode words, depending upon the skill he had been learning. If the 
child passed the mastery check, he went on to learn new material. If 
not, rehearsal was repeated. Several days after a child passed a mastery 
check, he was given a review check of\ the skill he had learned. This 
check allowed the tutor to determine how much the child had mastered and 
to reteach the skill. If necessary. 



A pretest posttost control group design was ewployed to test 
the effects of the tutoring treatment on the learners' cognfttve skN I 
development. A statistically similar control population was, used to 
assess differences between mean learning gains of the treatment end 
control populations. All children received the regular classroom 
reading. The tutored group outperformed the control group In acquiring 
basic reading skills and of the 54 students who were tutored, only one 
child fal led to make a significant Improvement In reading skills during 
the relatively short period of six weeks that the tutoring program was 
In operation. 

insert Tables I and 2 about here 

Presenting the Data 

Mean scores on the 44 Item Criterion Test of 'the children 
tutored In the two schools were compared with mean gain scores of the 
pretest-posttest scores of the statistically sjml tar control grpup who 
received no tutoring. 

The mean gain differences between the tutored and control 
students with sight words In both schools (Whitney and Madison Elementary) 
were significant beyond the .01 level. In Madison the ability of the 
students to decode was significantly different at the .01 level and at 
Whitney at the .001 level. As Is readily apparent, tjhe addition of a 
relatively short period of structured tutoring time resulted In a 
significant amount of reading subski I {acquisition. 
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TABLE II 
ORAPHtCAL SUMMARY- OF DATA 
LEARNING GAINS FOR SOUNDS 



Adult Tutored-Madlson (Na9) 
Adult Tutored-Whltney (N»23) 

Student Tutored-Madlson (N»ll) 
Student Tutpred-rWhltney (Na|6) 

-^liiliiiiliil^--^ 
Control-MadIsoft.(N«37) ■ , 

Control -Whitney (;j«25) 

LEARN I NG GAINS FOR SI'6hT WORDS 

Adult Tutored-Madlson (N=9) 
Adult Tutored-Whltney (N-23) 

Student Tutored-Madlson (Nail) 
Student Tutored-Whltney (N'I6) 

Control-MadUon (N^J?) 
Cpntrol-Whltn6y (N*25) 



LEARNING GAINS FOR DECODING 

Acfult Tutored-Madlson (N=9) 
Adult Tutored-Whltney (N=23) 

Student Tutored-Madlson (Na||) 
Student Tutored-Whltney (N=I6) 

Control -Mad I son (H--i1) . 
Control -Whitney (N=25). 
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Another t-test run between the tutored and control groups 
(selected frort the pool) demonstrated that these groups were sufticlently 
similar^ prior to special tutoring, to be able to use both groups In 
comparisons. 

The positive response of the tutored chl Idren to the tutoring 
program was evidenced In many ways throughout the study. Several charac- 
teristics accounting for the response ueres (a) the consistent 
Individual Ized attention, (b) the consistent verbal praise, (c) the high 
expectation of success built Into the program, (d) the fact that most of 
the children were able to read their first story Intwo or three weeks, 
(e) the rapid progress the program made possible, (f) the Insurance that 
the child had mastered one objective before he was allowed to move to the 
next objective, and (g) the special recognition the child received for 
success. 

The significance ot the data In this study, bofh cognitive 
and affective, must be viewed In relationship to the amount of time spent 
with the learners,' ,The average numb'or' of tutor sessions "(1 5 minutes Ih - - 
length) was 22 which means the, average total l/istructlonal time per child, 
was only 5.5 hours. These gains were reported as a function of time 
which Is critical to a remedial reading child. - ; 

The cognitive gains are only a part of the gains realized. 
According to teacher observations, learners and tutors also benefited 
'Irt;'th6 way the stodents perceived themselves and the way the parents 
-p^fcl'i^ed their children. An Informal Survey at the ei^tftlulVblp'-S^^ 



:^:"^l|»tM^^^^^ . - ^ ■ - ■ : - ■ - - : ^v^^^" - V- ■■ : . 

i.?''---'^^ $,fWy Indicated that teachers, principals, and parents thought there 
-li^^^^^-^t^/^Tg^^ In children's at+ltude toward, reading, t< 

responsibility Which' ofaer ^fUient^ shived . J, --^'^ 
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^P6i*^''.chl|d,'the Inability to read turfii$ $ cja^sroom. into.a" 




l¥^V ' -.^^^''^it.l^^^ his peers\" ;&1ieern^d +eabhe>$, In desber^+loh, searcVforne^^^^^ 

6?'="^ approaches,-new methods', and (ridlvldu^ll^ed'mat0rlats In an it tempt to • v." - , 

"^Jllllllrty ;le^r|v 

ctlon^as a yehtcle\t<>r>r0fl^ellaflif^^^^^^^^ 

'® ^^^^'^ assumption t(?at bhlldr^^wTlV'^e'?" .'"C' 

ft^^^SlMli^i^'+^'^i' +o/a :-taif lif'^ 

^ . yyph^llif^hp'^&'^^r, when commercially Individualized rrtaterlals are used."- " 4 
h I gh'Wrty children ^orge ahead and low achieving chlldr0n fall furthe^'" ''^*^V.| 



nj\r ■'■ .'^SW^fasHfieV are Incapable of Working I nde'ii^Jiden^^ have short 
* atf#ff6^^s|S*'^nV,^ failure syndrom^* which sets In early, 
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KIK; J ";;MmARY of results of questionnaire given to a random sample of PAf^ENTS OF TUTORS 



was a tutor at school? 



6 
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ii 



S>f I 

lis- 



3. 

4. 
6. 

6. 
7. 



||||||Yl|Wff4*Pra No - 0 j/'ym0W'm^^ 

H6w willing were you to allow your child to spend time tutoring a 
younger student? 

Not willing - 0 Somewhat willing - 0 Very willing - 14 • 
Does your child talk about his experiences as a tutor? 

Yes - 12 No - 2 

How often does he mention It? — - 3 times a week or more - 9. 

1 time per week 3 less than once a week - 1 

Have you noticed any differences 1n your child since he began to tutor? 
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Yes - 11 



No 



Question number 7 Is an open ended response format. The question is» 
"If you noticed differences in your child, list two differences," 
and the following are some of the responses: 

Reads on his own and enjoys it more 
Wants to help others 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 




|if ill" • ' W ' ' 
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More confidence 
Better understanding of people 
Wants to tutor 4 -year-old sister 
More interested in others 
More willing to go to school 
More patience with small brother 
Mor§ Interested in progress of niece and nephew 
Wafltf 'itd become a te^icher 
School 'Is more fun for him 
Feel 6 important 
r- Enjoys reading more 



fi; ;-if you had another child selected a$ a tutor, would you allow ,hir| if j5r|^^^^^ 



Yes - 14 
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of formal learning which holds the key to all others, Reading ability 
Is the door through which all other knowledge must pass* Most people 
can function effectively In a complex, Industrialized society with a 
weakness In some phase of learning. It (s possible to "get by'* without 
knowing too much math, without understanding algebra or geometry, without 
understanding much about science or being able to sing or dance, But, If 
one cannot read, one cannot even get by. 

The tutoring program In Boise was expanded to 12 Title I Schools 
this year, 1974, This Investigator believes the Structured Tutoring 
Program holds great promise in providing schools with an efficient and 
Inexpensive method of remedlatetng reading deficient primary children. 
All schools have many fifth and sixth grade students who, when trained, 
are an undeniably rich reservoir of untapped human resources who can 
provide consistent motivation and help for troubled readers. Major 
economic considerations Include the salary of one paraprof ess lonal for 
each school and Instructional materials, which are relatively inexpensive. 

Training costs for the staff were unusually high due to the 
fact that this was a pt lot research project and was limited to Whitney and 
Madison Schools, The s^me cost factors could be used to train the personne 
from all ten Title I Target School's with a small increase being allowed 
for Instructlongr materials and extra travel costs for consultants. 

The salaries for the tutor managers (aldes^ salary range) are 
the most costly component of th^ progratn, Vtowever, the tutor managers 
are ^ecessary^J^' Insure a sft)ooth operation and prevent (overloading the 
a1 P^a^^y'^B^^ teachers with additional duf fes. 
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g'v:"':- ^ ^ ' COST ANALYSIS 

'Xlgms'f'':' ' : ^- - : ,. - '^-r-y- r > ^--K^^ - ^ V - -.v:\Sii 

^JC' ;^^^^ Workshops and Ongoing Training '/^j.-^ 

Consul+^^nts and workshop materials 2,940,00 
f.'J-;. Travel (consultants 17 flights,. 

>'~ ' f^rovo, Utah to Boise, Idaho 1,500.00 6 

> . . . •- r/.^j 

Sturient Instructlpnal materials 620.00 
iV" Salaries (3 tutor managers/2months 1,677,64 . 

vfr TOTU COST 6,737. 4 



Participants 

student tutors 54 
\\ . Children tutored 54 



Kll 



Chttdf^en receiving Diagnostic Pretest 393 



TOTAL PARTICIPANTS 


501 




COST PER CHILD 


13.44 
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FUTURE STUDY 

While our pilot study provided evidence to support the Idea 
that the tutoring program was effective In Improving cognitive skills, 
quickly, we also suspected that some Important changes were occuring In 
the chl I dren».s attitude toward school gnd toward reading more ^peolflcally 
We hypothesized that^ as a spin-off effect, we were also getting a 
powerful Interaction between the cognitive learning and, the Improvement 
observed by teachers and parents In children's attitude toward reading 
as a result of the tutoring program. Therefore, a study Is now under way 
to gather empirical evidence to test the theo^^y (Plumb, 1974) that In- 
dividual tutoring by trained tutors has ^positive effect on the attitude 
of primary grade children toward reading. . 
Selection of $ub.|ects 

Primary grade students In six schools, who were In the lower 
40% range of reading ability, according to a standaNtzed test,; became 
the pool of subjects from which the experimental and control groups were 
randomly selected. Approximately ten students were assigned to the-?l- - ? 
experimental group and ten to the control group In each school. 

It should be noted that after the "experiment" was over, that 
Is, when the experimental group had been tutored and both the control and 
experimental groups had been posttested, th^n the "control" group was 
tutored. Thus, membership In the control group merely postponed the 
needed tutoring rather than eXclucJIng the controf students completely. , .]., 
' t?^#1m;^Ml Oe^l<)n 

^ pf&f&s'^'^i^otfio&f cofttfol group design was empfoyed'idJtest 



•thi'-offeots of thfe'+reatment on the affect of iQarners. This design 
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E^^^ ; ; as far ?ss frj$an differ ahces Were concerned 

fiiiiilltlllTSS^^^^ r \ ..7 ■ ■ ' ; . ^ ...... 

because l?i:>th v:| 

.'-^ contV4>l 0nd experlineVt+al^ groups were randomly assigned from the ^^J^^^^v';; / 



iiiiifi-: 



: - pool of iubjec+si The design allowed for the measurement, of chang^ Jn- 
.*'''+he'3ubJec1^'s etlltude tbw'arcls fe^.^frfg as a result of the. tgtgr 1 09 ».*/ .., 



program. 
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Groups were! E. (learnelrs tu+ored by trained tutors), and 
C (learners not tutored In reading). Learners were randortily assigned; 
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to groups. Individualized tutoring Is reprosented by X, 0, represents^ ' 
the Initial administration Of the fec.t test, and 0^ represents the ^Jv^"'' l"';'?^ 



post-admlnlstratton of the same test, ' : 



Research Indicates 



.a^<kv?..'. •••4- 4-1 \ 



If /f//. ;T. f .that the cognlflve or 

y-if; ■' ■y., h'^Y^^Ofifct^^^^^ with reading attempt^,- \ 




H V - ,->^y3l\SUCC«$SfUh'^.IBT^ra wiin reaaing arTt^mpisj,' the effects- maV"'T6W^J ft 

IpK : '#lii§*'hl4%^^^ ; At primitive l.evel,Srn;>'^"''^>::^t|l^ 

' lAtellectiidl levels, It Is ob'vlousthat stQdert+l I ear rj' better that 'which ^ " 
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som& chtldron must have tndfvldual , repetlttve drill, based on their 
particular needs and learning styles, In addition, It Is particularly 
Important for them to make sufficient progress to Increase their Interest 
•In, ?incl liking for reading. 

This present Investigation Is based on the notion that as 
Children develop and lir.p rove their cognitive skills In reading. they also 
tend to like to read-'-lf the process of learning the skills has been a 
pleasant experience with positive conditions. Most educators would agree 
that when experience with a school subject Is followed by a positive 
(pleasant) consequence, the probability is Increased that thd subject 
will be approached very readily In the future.. When, on the other hand,,/..-- 
experiences with a subject Is followed by averts I ve (unpleasant or painful) 
consequences, the probability Is reduced that the subject will be ap- 
proached voluntarily In the future. Bloori) (1971) believes a student's 
a^dequaby In a given set of learning will determine, how he apprpac,h6S the 
next task In a learning continuum or school subject. If his performance 
has been adequate, he will approach the next task with confidence arid 
assurance that he can do it well'-- and he may even develop, a doslre for , 
more such tasks. They are easy to do, they can be learhdd, and they may 
even be likable tasks because they can be mastered, solved, and overcome. 
However, If his past experiences have been painful enough, the task will 
be avoided, approached with 1 1 ttle enthusa Ism and, 'If anything, marked 
'd./i I fK$«iJfai lure (Inadequacy) In'a school subject effectively closes ft 
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As a result of the present study, Information wl'l I be developed 
which should demonstrate: 

a. there 1$ 6 powei'ful lntf,ractlon which occurs concurrently 
between the development of cognitive reading skills and 
attitude toward readtngi 



Development of 
Cognitive Skills 
In Reading 


1,,,' , 




Improvemeot of 
Attitude (affect) 
toward Reading 







b. paraprofesslpnals and cross-age tutors who h^ve been trained-. 
In structured tutorjng procedures can become an Important 
and I nexpens I ve'^djuhct to, regular classroom Instruction In 
developing cognfflye sklils and a positive attl+ude toward 
reading In primary. grade children. Ths Harrison Structured 1 
Tutoring M,ethod used In fhls study, represents to some exten^> 
procedu>eV/'techti!quesrand:prln^|ples if leafnina which have-i 
been Identified primal^! I y wfth prc^raimie^ InstVuctlon/Hn-f '. 
H<^).^^^H P^^^^^^'<^^\^^^^ for'cortstsfeht and frequent 
posrtlve'relfiforcement.wh.lch might be described as Upraise, 
praise, and more praTseV' in effect, It" Is form of 
Indlyldual l2ed ,lnstructloh which Is capable of monitoring . 
Ixith'^fhe 6ral respo^ftse and the stOddht's behaviom^^^^ 
solv1(iJ%fiy<jbl6m ... . . , '^-.y. 
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component of the study, timewlse, was to discover a way to measure attitude 
toward reading In young children. Extensive research to discover existing 
m$asur©ments was unprofitable because of the heavy dependence pencil and 
paper tests have oft reading ability, and the fact that, for the most part, 
these children were nonreaders. Therefore, It was necessary to design a 
test (Kay-Van Mondfrans, 1973) which would measure attitude toward reading 
fn this group of children. This Information should be valuable to teachers 
as a monitoring, and evaluating device. Expectations were that the study 
would also provide educators with an addltlonqt criterion In selecting and 
choosing reading materials for the regular classroom Instruction, as most 
of the reading progfams currently on the market have not been examined In 
terms of the effect on student affect to Insure that the subject will be 
approached voluntarily In the future. - 

; : A primary focus. of the study then, assuming the assumptions are 

validated. Is to disseminate the Information gathered to perhaps Influence 
others In the need not only to become aware of the powerful Interaction 
occyring between cognitive development and attitude Improvementj but also 
to Search for ways to alter negative. attitude through positively reinforcing 
teaching, lechnlques. 

Learning to read Is a crucial skill worthy of -the great amount 
of time and money spent on teaching It In the schools, but educators, for 
the most part, do not yet seem to be aware of the powerfyj Interaction 
be+ween the co^tirtlve and affective domains In teaching chill dren' to read, 
Sii'ch fhformatlon, properly disseminated, might prove to be a major break- 
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